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STUDIES IN GAONIC HISTORY AND 
LITERATURE 

By Alexander Marx, 

Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 

The last decades of the Gaonic age have hitherto been 
among the most obscure periods of Jewish history; and 
yet those years were of the highest importance, determining 
the subsequent development and marking a turning-point 
in the spiritual life of Jewry. For up to that time, Pales- 
tine and Babylonia had indisputably constituted the centers 
of Jewish culture. About the beginning of the eleventh 
century or the end of the tenth, there ensued a period of 
decentralization, and the influence of Babylonia waned more 
and more, although just then the administration of the 
academies and thus also the direction of the entire spiritual 
life were in the hands of particularly eminent persons. 
While the supremacy of the Babylonian schools was ac- 
cepted without reserve by the new centers of culture just 
then arising in the Occident, nevertheless their rivalry was 
necessarily detrimental to the continued existence of the 
older seats of learning, whose very source of income was 
being diverted. Much light has been shed upon these cir- 
cumstances by the finds of recent years. Our knowledge 
of the conditions prevailing in Babylonia and Pales- 
tine, in Italy and in the various parts of Northern Africa, 
has been materially increased through the publication of 
the Chronicles of Ahimaaz and of the numerous more or 
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less complete texts belonging to the Genizah. These dis- 
coveries, while extending our knowledge and rectifying 
erroneous and legendary conceptions, have also opened up 
new problems, and have naturally prompted a large number 
of scholars to occupy themselves with this period. Of no 
field of inquiry is the motto Dies diem docet truer, as new 
material from the inexhaustible hoard of the Genizah is 
constantly becoming accessible, serving, as the case may 
be, to confirm, to correct, or to overthrow earlier conjec- 
tures. In the following Studies, coming as they do in the 
wake of the meritorious efforts of Schechter, Harkavy, 
Epstein, Ginzberg, Poznahski, Eppenstein and others, the 
writer purposes a re-examination of a number of historical 
and literary questions, in the course of which several new 
texts are to be published for the first time. 

I. The Palestinian Academies 

The unexpected discoveries of the Genizah have proved 
helpful to a greater extent than in any other field of in- 
vestigation in lifting the veil from the spiritual activity of 
Palestinian Jewry during the second half of the first millen- 
nium, at any rate so far as the last century of that period 
is concerned. Here more than one chapter has been won 
back for Jewish history. Our conceptions of important 
points, as above all of the settlement of the calendar, 
have undergone a thorough revision. Passages with which 
we were long familiar are now assuming on the 
basis of our extended knowledge a totally different aspect, 
in their way enabling us to complete the newly-won picture. 
It is my aim to discuss a number of such passages which 
have hitherto been the subject of scant or inadequate at- 
tention. 
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It may be doubted whether the Palestinian academies 
at any time officially renounced the prerogative of fixing 
the calendar; it rather appears that there was a 
constant clash of opinions between Palestine and 
Babylonia. So long as no substantial difference in 
the calculation itself was manifested, the opposition 
expressed itself in fruitless protests on the part 
of the weaker side, but otherwise left no distinct traces. 1 
Matters came to a head only when Ben Meir advanced 
such rules of forming the calendar as involved a practical 
difference in the fixing of the festivals. Then, of course, a 
decisive combat was inevitable, in which, however, Palestine 
was worsted. If the Babylonians maintained 2 that from 
immemorial times they had not been influenced in their 
calendar calculations by Palestine, it stands to reason that 
even in earlier times the other side was not minded to 
acquiesce in this state of affairs. We rather find distinct 

1 It sounds like a theoretical recognition of the supremacy 
of Palestine when in the prayer ]p-\B Dip' , which is undoubted!; 
of Babylonian origin, the scholars of Palestine are named first. 
The reference, however, is wanting in the Turin Siddur, a tran- 
script of which was made available to me through the kindness of Prof. 
Schechter (comp. my Untersuchungen sum Siddur des Gaon R. Amram, I, 



Berlin 1908, 23 f.). There we read: <j«-||yH HJ?1«3 H N'PHp «n<jnp hzb 

'a" - ! 1 ?! Kmian orii nSa nm'j imnn'jj ym b:i m Sam »jn*o m 

prPTDSn SlSl K23T '3'HSi KmTID. Equally noteworthy is the omis- 
sion of all reference to the exilarchs, who in our Book of Prayer 
are peculiarly enough introduced amidst the officials of the Academy. 
Such reference is also wanting in the i^aM TltHD, p. 172 f., and 
in a Siddur according to the ritual of Ancient France (previously cod. Hal- 
berstam 443: comp. ZfliB., IX, 143) in the Library of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, both agreeing substantially with regard to this case: 

m Vk-wh Kjrmn n (inn) wwnp nniian (kjio bib) pm innS 
...«nm '3>m loan 'J'n Km>ne urm >bz urn Saaa. The latter are 

mentioned nowhere else. 

2 Schechter, Saadyana, Cambridge 1903, 17; Bornstein in SaVD "IBD 
in honor of Sokolow, Warsaw 1904, 89. 
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traces of a polemical attitude to Babylonian emancipation 
from Palestinian dominion, not only in the Megillat Ebia- 
ihar of a later date, but also at an earlier period antece- 
dent to Ben Meir. In the Pirke derabbi Bliezer, chapter viii, 
we read: "When no one was left in Palestine, the inter- 
calation was ordained in Babylonia. Nevertheless, when 
Ezra and the entire congregation returned, Ezekiel set 
about ordaining an intercalation on Babylonian soil. 
But the Holy One, blessed be He, said to him: 
Ezekiel, thou hast no right to perform this act 
outside of Palestine ; thy brethren are now in their 
own country; let them attend to that matter."* This 
sounds like an emphatic protest against the Babylonian 
practice, especially when we remember that, according to an 
explicit statement in the Palestinian Talmud, 5 Ezekiel or- 
dained the intercalation on Babylonian soil. It is likely 
that the passage alluded to was quoted by Ben Meir in the 
portion of his letter now missing." The statements found 

3 Schechter, /. c, 86104. I quote according to the pages and lines of 
the MS. as there indicated. 

4 bzi mty nby Saaa rm>n n« inaya vn pNa inn -iks>j to 
bxpim n"apn n -ibk pto nxim n:»n n« i^jb ^aprm nx-n 103; "?npn 
nay Dm csik: or'n^tats" nn p*S nsimnjiMi n« tyb man -\b i>n. 

Prof. Schechter has been kind enough to call my attention to the present 
passage as well as to several others. He has also drawn my attention to 
the formula of the announcement of the new moon in the Italian ritual, which 
perhaps owes its origin to old disputes. It reads as follows: ntj "p 

D'Svn D'jnv nrvtp mn tmpn bnpn usa tn:a» onaiaon wnui 

• ••U'niai lISBTi; ...mn 8>m U 1 ? B"B> O'japl • The formula, almost 
verbatim, is found in the Avignon ritual {Tan "110 H. Avignon 1767, 
f. 460). In the Kaffa ritual the announcement reads: i^n NDJf Hz Slpn 

*"nan pmi pio ntJT no a inn wnn nviip bp yae>oS |i:my! 

• .. < J10B>n KJHK3 pan' lim Ntfnp (Siddur, ed. Mezyrow, 1793). In the 
Corfu ritual (MS.), the Passover is announced on the ^l"un D2V with a 
rather lengthy formula, which begins as follows: t>*nnJD U'niai ntJ "P 

...»3» enpo nna oSip 'juu. 

5 pio nxina ia>jr Swptn', p. Sanh. i, 2, f. 19 a, 1. 6. 

6 Epstein, REJ-, XLI, 182 below; Bornstein, /. c, 64 f. 
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in the same chapter concerning the procedure at the an- 
nouncement of the new moon 7 under the presidency of the 
n^B" CfcO and especially the use of this title point clearly 
to the post-Talmudic academies of Palestine. 8 

The same is true of the Targum on Canticles 9 (7, 3 
and 5 ; cf. also 8, 13), where the importance of the head of 
the (Palestinian) Academy is painted in glowing colors. 
The text, as found in a Yemen MS. belonging to the 
Seminary Library/ which I have collated with that of 

T Ebiathar, p. 7, I. 25 ff., quotes the passage as an old source. 

8 Comp. also Tobiah b. EHezer, ma ftp^ on Exod. 12, 2.: Kfin xbw 



na»BMn trm *3bS hnv* pita panjr *p in n>a i"Djr kSk mayno rw. 

It is true that the conclusion is wanting in the Florentine MS. (comp. 
Buber ad locum), whereas a MS. belonging to the New York Seminary reads 

Zunz, GV. 2 , 289 (comp. remark a) places the composition of the Pirke 
derabbi Eliezer about the year 700. His reasons find further support in the 
fact that our book is quoted in the middle of the ninth century in 
Babylonia as an authority in halakic matters; comp. the responsum of Natronai 
in the Siddur R. Amram, f. 32 a, and piTUJ fllOn. No. 93; also my Unter- 
suchungen, etc., 8 f., note 31, where it should be added that Weiss, TlfcSn fill, 
I, 116, note, has called attention to this passage, which also 
escaped the memory of Bornstein, /. c, 178. The Ben Meir quotation there 
mentioned is accordingly not the oldest. Schorr ( pSnfl , V, 38) calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the Pirke derabbi Bliezer are adduced in the version of 
the Halakot gedolot used by Zidkiah b. Abraham (n'jffn Bp^n 1 hlW , 
ed. Buber, 376, § 6). 

The attitude of the Pirke derabbi Eliezer to the question of the calendar 
is designated by Zunz as one of the reasons for placing its composition 
in Palestine. Comp. also Ginzberg, Geonica, I, 208, additions to p. 93, 
and in addition also Kirkisani, ed. Harkavy, 295. 

9 As to the late date of this Targum, Landauer, Orientalische Studien, 
505, convincingly points to its use of Arabic words. 

10 31, f. 8° (one leaf in the middle and one at the end are missing). The 
MS., which dates from the sixteenth century, contains the Hebrew text to- 
gether with the Targum in Babylonian punctuation, also a literal Arabic 
translation. An unpointed MS. of the year 1732 with an Arabic translation 
of the Targum and a MS. of Canticles, Ruth and Koheleth with commentaries 
and a Targum in the common punctuation (by the hand of a Yemenite) offer 
no essential variants. A fourth Yemenite MS- contains only the text and 
Targum of chap. 1-2, 1 and 7, 9-8, 7. An Italian MS- of the fifteenth 
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the current editions, reads as follows : niJTDm "pnainc B"11 
nmiB id D'JianD &oay-i. «oa «<n (Ko!>y) sny 5>a pwnann 
nini»a tomon kmim ainnita ivna \V>nm (svvtsa) xiyna 
sonn «nni« 'nana pnDn s!>i «a"n!>i ntot5> rasol'i n*oii> 
.pyo pan san mrm nn (ppdb) p"ion ah «D3 sin nuaiao 
*iDy» jo P^» tinnsixi Wjd "i-pm nw pinoo pDian pyan 
!r»wi wi 5o3"in *ona mry pn5> ww srmj-i xmji kphp 
inn pja Ptii!> p^nei «nan Kntwa (ija*i) ■*&:& tsj^a lynoi 

:'Wi dov KnniKa pDyc6 «^n pn!> 
tinni snaa^ («fi!>y) K»y i>y pon -pm ptm nn nu aai 
ttn k5>ij» -njn «a^o n»^a tru^ wna a"nnsn to iMeh 
jbo -jnaD • Koi>y no5> nmv "nnxi bxr\w> nn soy it caai i»Bi 
pjnipi pat? piayoi may m^in (ijdd5) pyi'i p:wiaa annan 
nia5> sa iva aii xan p*nmD nn y-ina prm Otrni pat?) its»n 
taah shiD npnm trvn. smso scan xak> ini> w mini 
:pddi3t pinjo !>a ^:aei> 5»a' >m!>y nipn p bi 
The Scriptural phrase Dm na "iyB> i>y patPM (Cant. 7, 3) 
offers an occasion for bringing the fixing of the calendar 
in connection with the synedrion, by which name the acade- 
mies were designated in post-Talmudic times as, for in- 
stance, Ben Meir repeatedly calls those in Palestine. In- 
teresting are the statements concerning the judicial activity 
of the Ab bet din" who was known as the Dayyana di-Baba n 

century on parchment which contains the Targum of Ruth, Canticles and 
Koheleth (without the text; at the beginning and at the end it is defective) 
agrees on the whole with the editions. 

11 Comp. Tanhuma, 0W\1p init.: l»1t KltTO t6« 2tft> JtBH pinj71 lflC 
mown f)H pi t"3 USD irPi'l; thus Moses Tachau, nam 1X1N , HI. 
71 ; this reading is to be preferred to that of the editions as well as to that 
of the Buber ed. 

12 Briill, Jahrbiicher, II, 35, n. 42. Comp. also Eppenstein, MGWJ., LII 
(1908), 337 f. 'jTnn JH r))3 or nal K2n mi >n conjunction with 
m'ty'D *I)?B> or sna'naT K3N3 occurs in addition in Harkavy, p. 90, 
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in Babylonia. As to the sources of the revenue of the 
academies, nowhere else do we learn that they received 
tithes. 

From other sources we learn that the cost of mainte- 
nance of the academies was derived principally from the 
freewill-offerings of the pilgrims to Jerusalem. The 
most ancient example is probably afforded by the reference 
in the Chronicle of Ahimaaz, 13 thus carrying us back some 
seventy years before the time of Ben Meir. According 
to the Chronicle just mentioned, a certain Ahimaaz con- 
tributed, whenever he made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
(three times in all), ioo D'Oint to the maintenance of the 
academy of the holy city. The phrase irmrD 'PDIS?! 5 can 
have reference only to the academy, especially as 
Ahimaaz is afterwards entertained at table by the nyw B>tn. 
We may conjecture that he took part in the procession about 
the Mount of Olives" on Kin KWin . There is no reason 
whatsoever to doubt the historical character of the incident. 

No. 200: p. 149, No. 315; p. 156, No. 329; in JQR-, VI, 223 (in the two 
latter places 'jfcCltt" bsl ^TUH 1'T JV3); in the responsum mentioned 
below (note 25); and in still earlier times, Ginzberg, Geonica, I, 214. — 
Another reference bearing on the judicial function of the Academies is Ittur, 

i, 45 o below: D'n pn is n»jitt>jnn T'a mwi Km'ntn uin "rsi. 

lb., lid , mention is made of a case brought before the Academy: flljnfl 'Jl^S 

13 Neubauer, Chronicles, II, 113. — The gifts of Paltiel <ib., 128) and 
his son Samuel (p. 130) have been pointed out by Poznaiiski, REJ., XLVTII, 
146, n. 1. In the latter instance the mitt" tt>Kl is not mentioned; on the 
other hand the D1NJD are referred to, who are thus proved to have existed 
also in the Palestinian academies of the gaonic period. 

14 To the authorities adduced by Poznaiiski, REJ., XL VIII, 153, n. 2, 
add the Arab writer Albiruni (about the year jooo) who in his Chronology of 
Ancient Nations (translated by Sachau, London 1879, 270; comp. p. 431) 
makes mention of these processions. 
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In the second half of the ninth century, when the Sura 
Academy had been closed for some time, the Palestinian 
Academy is repeatedly 15 mentioned instead of it side by 
side with that of Pumbaditha. 

The passages just discussed are interesting for the rea- 
son that they relate to the period elapsing between the time 
of the heads of the academies mentioned at the conclusion 
of Seder Olam Zuta and the time of Ben Meir. They show 
that in all probability up to the time of the advent of the 
Crusaders in 1096 the Palestinian academies nourished un- 
interruptedly ; M further proof, it may be hoped, will be forth- 
coming, when more finds become available. 

In connection with this, it may be proper to discuss sev- 
eral further points bearing on the Palestinian Academies. 
It is still a matter of doubt with me whether Mar Zutra, as 
is universally maintained, on his arrival in Palestine in 
520", really occupied the position of id^i t?jn. Eppenstein 15 
has recently pointed out with justice that the phrase B>tO nB>J»1 
PTTfUD is not the Hebrew equivalent of rrplB B»13 mWv 
The plural apx^tptKirai in the well-known decree of Justinian 

15 Comp. the reply of the King of the Khasars to Hasdai ibn Shaprut, 
towards the end, Pardes, ed. Const., f. 41 d, ed. Warsaw, § 166, and Yefet 
ben AH on Zech. 5, 9 in Poznahski, The Karaitic Literary Opponents of 
Saadiah Gaotij London 1909, 38, n. 1; also Jacob ben Ruben in "ltt>lj;n "1BE 
on the same passage (ed. Gozlov, f . 20 d) and Hadassi, IS 1 3fl SlDtfN 
f. 46 a, I. 1-4. The latter two references, which long ago were pointed out 
by Zunz, Ritus, 158, are to be added to those cited by Poznanski. 

19 From the book *VnTm (E 101-2), which originated in Palestine, the 
impression is obtained that the author knew of no n3*t?* tiWl in Palestine; 
the whole passage, however, is far from being clear. A Palestinian exilarch 
C?N"ltS" )H*Ott> ITJ1J tS>K"l) is mentioned there. Is that to be understood as 
a designation of the earlier Patriarchs? 

17 The variant 522 in the chronicle incorporated by Jerahmiel in his com- 
pilation (Neubauer, /. c, I, 178) has no foundation whatsoever, the parallel 
text, in cod. Epstein published by me in ZfhB., V, 57 and Cod. De Rossi 
1409 agreeing with the Seder Olam Zuta. 

18 MGWJ., EH (1908), 464, n. 1. 
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prohibiting the recitation of the 8«vT€pa>o-is (no matter what 
may be meant by the latter term") proves that at one and the 
same time more than one man bore this title. Hence, Mar 
Zutra, at the time of his arrival in Palestine, became one 
of the archipherekites, while another may have been 
TO'B" tWi- Since, in later times, his descendants occupied 
this position, as we know beyond a doubt in the case of R. 
Phinehas, it is quite possible that a later glossator, perhaps 
the one who in 804 carried forward the Seder Olam Zuta 
for two generations, conjecturally reconstructing history, 
claimed the same dignity for Mar Zutra himself. He 
thus amplified the original Aramaic report by the Hebrew 

gloss : p-nnjo wvn newi J>r-ib» ns^ n!>y • If this be the 

case, we must remain for the present in a state of ignorance 
as to when the Davidides of male descent assumed the head- 
ship of the Palestinian Academies and how long they main- 
tained themselves in this position. It is a matter of certainty 
only in the case of R. Phinehas, 20 according to Brail's" con- 
jecture, which has been universally accepted. 22 

At the beginning of the tenth century, the head of the 
Palestinian School was Ben Meir, a descendant of the 
earlier Patriarchs, who traced their genealogy to 

19 Eppenstein, f. c., 465, n. 1, has collected the various opinions concern- 
ing this term; the opinion of Graetz, however, is reproduced inexactly, "hag- 
gadic exposition" being substituted in the place of "haggadic and halakic 
Midrash". Add also Vogelstein-Rieger, Juden in Rom, I, 173. 

20 One might conjecture that the title 13") in the case of Phinehas whose 
predecessors are designated as 31 (comp. Zunz, /. c, 144, n. a) has some- 
thing to do with our question, but for the fact that his brothers are likewise 
called »3"1. 

21 Jahrbiicher, V-VI, 96. 

22 In subsequent times we find, according to the Megillah of Ebiathar, 
another Davidide of male descent, Daniel b. Azariah, temporarily at the head 
of the Academy. He may possibly have been a descendant of Mar Zutra and 
on that ground claimed the position at the time of his supplanting the 
incumbent. 
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David only along the line of female descent. Some- 
what later we find descendants of Aaron in this lead- 
ing position. Some light is shed on the century between 
Ben Meir and Solomon b. Judah, the oldest hitherto known 
ro^B" tjnn of Aaronitic descent, by a genealogical list in 
Cod. Oxford 2443 to which Poznanski has recently 25 drawn 
attention. That part of it, with which we are con- 
cerned, reads as follows : ann rPt^N 1 'TO JH lv a 3N pm 
DimK 'V3 pi IV 3 3K liVBW 'V3 rO'B»n B'NI pPlK 'V3 

mpn um pi D'Jiwn is: spy jikj na'ts" E>*n. 
Poznanski regards it as possible that Abraham was the son 
of Ben Meir. That, however, is exceedingly improbable, 
since the time between Ben Meir (922) and Zadok (1084 — 
ca. 1 109) is somewhat too long for the four intervening 
generations, and it were strange if the genealogy ended just 
at the famous ancestor. Nevertheless, it is to be assumed 
that, at all events, Abraham was a descendant of Ben Meir. 
If, as it is probable, the title na^il B>N1 is identical with 
3py ptU na'K" B>K"i, we are confronted with two new heads 
of the Palestinian Academy. Between the two, it is likely 
that a member of another family was in office. With all 
due reserve, I would advance the conjecture that a 
notice found by Harkavy at the end of an old Midrash MS. 
and published by him more than thirty years ago,' 4 
though naturally its explanation was impossible at that 
time, belongs in this connection : irani wno 'BHP "1J '33 
3K irvtjw 'nai naiaen apm pxj nvw> e>*n pan *idv 
j"j pity p 5wdb> 'nei 'e^e-n vn« pnv 'noi pn iva. The 

» RE/.. I, VII, 265-67. 

24 Tjen, xxi (1877), 134- 
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title 3psn jirj rD'E" csn ! ° speaks in favor of Palestine, 
and it is highly probable that ln'iJ'R'' is identical with one 
of the two mentioned in the genealogical list given above. 
The younger of the two, the one who is there named ain, 
while in the Megillat Bbiathar™ he is expressly designated as 
[l"2] 3N , probably was in office in the beginning of the career 
of Solomon b. Judah, whose son Joseph apparently became 

2B Babylonia is out of the question, since we know the names of the 
Geonim there. The title apjp ptu D3'B" tPRT is borne in the Orient at 
the time we are considering only by the heads of the Babylonian and Pales- 
tinian Academies. 

Poznanski (REJ., LI, 55-58) remarks that the Geonim never designate 
themselves as i"6u b® rn'B" B>N1 , while they may have been so styled 
by others, and Ginzberg (Geonica, I, 148) conjectures that that was the 
original title of the Geonim of Pumbaditha ( flb',3 = Pumbaditha), who only 
after the cessation of the Sura Academy called themselves after the fashion 
of the heads of the latter 3PJP ]1»3 fQ'BM t«n . This would explain 
the interchange of superscriptions, as in the Responsa, ed. Harkavy, p. 88, 
No. 198 (cited by Poznanski); ib., p. 90, No. 200; or in an Arabic responsum, 
which Dr. I. Friedlaender contemplates editing shortly, where we read: n^KtW 

tnntr warm bv 'jinn yn jvm rr?u bv m'B»n -\yvra ut«r?o nbm 



apjM \i»3 ni'B" v*-\ n'wn u'jvm iinn npjn p«j m»e" twn. 

The Academy naturally retained its ancient name, and people continued to 
speak of the rr?U bv m'B"H "IJ?B>. Nevertheless, in Harkavy, p. 215, Hai, 
in the superscription to No. 419 ff., calls himself and his ancestors rD^U" ttWl 
Tv?l3 7C , which, to say the least, renders Poznanski's thesis somewhat 
doubtful. The reading in Amram's Siddur, which Ginzberg contests, is sup- 
ported by the evidence of the MSS. as well as such early quotations as 
Mahzor Vitry, § 46, O'JltWl bv ]TT\tr\ II 23, and DVlB 'Blp'7; I fail to see 
how the omission in a short summary of the responsum in 712tt*N I 33, to 
which Tur n"N J 3 2 > an d Manhig, 20 b, might be added, could prove anything 
against the authenticity of the words in question. 

Zunz, GV*, 178, remarks that the title npjp ]1KX J13»B" tfKT occurs 
in the tOipj? 'V! 3"K and the n'tfOn niDlK. The Karaites, likewise, have 
taken over this title (Zunz, Ritus, 158); similarly ftbl B»«1 occurs with them. 
Poznanski is mistaken in asserting (JKlVp W3* . 25. n- ') on the basis 
of the Chronicles of Ahimaas the prevalence of the title nS'tP 1 BW1 
in Southern Italy. In the passage in question a Palestinian !"Q'8" tfNI 
is referred to! ."6u 7B» TWV> BWI occurs in Sefer Hasidim, ed. Berlin, 
P- 45- 

26 p. 2, 1. 18. 
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his successor. His son Zadok became, in 1084, w 1 ?®, 
having up to that time been <5/>m. The dates show that 
he was the son of his old age. It was probably his father 
who occupied the position of T'aK under Solomon b. Judah, 
whom we find as early as 1030, hence about fifty-five years 
before, at the head of the academy. On the other hand, it 
is extremely improbable that he was in office under Solo- 
mon's predecessor, since in Palestine the l"ax, as a rule, 
appears to have become the successor of the Gaon. It there- 
fore seems that the older Josiah must have been meant 
in the notice mentioned above. We should then obtain 
the following list of heads of the Palestinian Academies: 



Ben Meir 



is ns 



Abraham 

Joseph ha-Kohen F' 1 

Aaron b. Josiah I 

Solomon b. Judah (ca. 1030) 

Joseph ha-Kohen III 

b. Solomon (up to 1054) 
Daniel b. Azariah" (1054-62) 
Elijah b. Solomon (1062-84) 
Ebiathar b. Elijah (1084-96) 



Josiah I b. Abraham 
Joseph ha-Kohen II" 
Josiah II b. Aaron 
Elijah b. Solomon 

Elijah b. Solomon 
Ebiathar b. Elijah 
Solomon b. Elijah, later 
Zadok b. Josiah II 20 . 



2 * The one mentioned in the notice referred to above. — According to 
Epstein, MGWh, XLVII (1903), 343, the Ebiathar mentioned in the Sefer 
Hasidim should be inserted here. 

25 Saadyana, 81; RBJ., LI, 53; probably the grandfather of Solomon b. 
Judah, possibly a nephew of Joseph ha-Kohen I. 

29 Comp. above, note 22. 

so Como. Megillat Ebiathar, p. 2, 1. 18 and ZfhB., X, 145;- MGWJ-, EH 
(1908), no, as well as the genealogical list mentioned above. 
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The circumstance that Joseph (I.) is not mentioned 
in the list published by Poznahski 31 is easily explained, since 
he was not a direct ancestor of Mazliah b. Elijah, as all the 
heads of the academy enumerated in the lists were. For 
the same reason 32 neither Elijah's predecessor, his brother 
Joseph (III.), nor his second son Solomon is mentioned. 

To be sure, it is also possible that in the notice the 
Joseph (III.) mentioned in the Megillat Ebiathar is alluded 
to and that Josiah was Elijah's predecessor in his capacity 
of T'as. This supposition, however, it seems to me, is 
precluded by the fact that, judging from the analogy of 
the other cases, Josiah should have become the successor 
of Solomon if as the son of Solomon's predecessor he 
had held the office of i"3K under him. If he had been dead 
by that time, the office should have reverted to his brother 
Isaac the '&}»^e> in our note, of whom, it is true, we know 
nothing further. It may, therefore, be laid down as prob- 
able that reference is made to an entirely different Joseph 

(I)- 

If this conjecture be true, we find that for several 
generations the families of Davidic and Aaronitic descent 
successively occupied the leading office; the pre-eminent 
role assigned to Zadok in the report of Ebiathar and 
the warmth with which he places himself on the side of 
the Aaronides preclude the supposition that the Davidides 
had been forcibly set aside. Tn that case the position of 
'E"bfc' was not created by Solomon, but had been in existence 
long before. 

Nor is the son of the repeatedly mentioned Zadok 
unknown to us. His name according to the genealogical 

" RBI., LI, 53. 

32 Not because he played no important role, as Poznanski, p. 54, thinks. 
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list alluded to above was Hillel. In 1 155-6 he appears in 
Alexandria (?) as signatory to two documents in a collec- 
tion described by Harkavy 33 ; similarly in 1164 in Fostatto a 
HDDTfcn Mains published in facsimile by Merx. 34 We see 
now that D. Kaufmann 35 was wrong in declaring Merx's 
reading Y'ns pm '3T3 bbn impossible, on the supposi- 
tion that an T'as would not sign last. A son of this Hillel 3 ' 
was, as has been remarked by Poznanski, the author of the 
Megillah Znta ; a nn^D by him is preserved in cod. Oxford 
2852°"; he also appears as a witness in 1218 in cod- 2876'. 
I may be permitted to discuss at this juncture a date 
of the Megillat Bbiathar" which we are in a position to 
verify from another source. We read (p. 2, 1. 27 of the text) 
that David ben Daniel emigrated from Babylonia three years 
before the death of the Gaon Elijah, which is placed (ib., 1. 
23) in the year 1395 Sel.=io84, and that two years after 
his emigration (p. 3, 1. 3), hence in 1394= 1083, he came 
to Egypt. On the other hand, we gather from his miro s8 
that he was in Egypt in 1393 Sel. = 1082, when he married 
a second time. I propose as the simplest solution of the 
difficulty thus presented that we read in Ebiathar's Megillah 

34 D i m3 B\DSO » No. 12, St. Petersburg 1879 181. 183. The names found 
there point rather to Fostat than to Alexandria. 

34 Documents de Paleographie Hebraique, Leyden 1894, 41. — In the docu- 
ment cod. Oxford 2878 70 , where we find him as a signatory, the date is 
wanting. 

35 Gesammelte Schriften, I, 28. 

36 Another son seems to have been Sxt 2X pilS "I '3 VfTl T3 "PKH, 
a signatory of cod. Oxford 2878" in 1161. A brother of Hillel, Moses, 
signed cod. Oxford 2878*, in 11 37. Josiah b. Moses, probably his son, occurs 
together with Abraham b. Hillel, as signatory in "Jews' College Jubilee 
Volume", p. 108. 

37 See above, note 3. 

38 Ed. Schechter, JQR-, XIII, 221 f. Poznanski (REJ., XEVIII, 164, 
n. 1) goes astray in saying that the Ketubah is dated 1084 (= t395 Sel.). 
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WW in the place of vhw. Then David came to Palestine in 
1389 = 1078 and to Egypt in 1391 = 1080, where after two 
years he married a Karaite lady. Thus disappears one of 
the difficulties which induced Bacher 39 to dispute Schechter's 
conjecture 40 that David was a son of Daniel b. Azariah. 
For, according to the correction proposed above, there in- 
tervene only about sixteen years between the death of the 
latter (Elul 1373 Sel. = 1062) and the emigration of his 
son David from Babylonia at the age of twenty years. Poz- 
nanski 4 ' rejected Bacher's grounds as unsatisfactory, and 
subsequently 42 adduced as a positive proof for Schechter's 
supposition the fact that Daniel, the father of David, is 
designated in the Ketubah as rn , ts" K'KT. It remains to be 
added that he is named elsewhere 43 5>kib» !>3 jikj K'B>J. 

Lastly I may be permitted to give expression with all 
due reserve to a conjecture concerning the letter of the 
Dun ^JK to the Palestinian Communities of the year 960". 
In this letter, the Jews of the Rhenish country among 
other things inquire concerning the advent of the Messiah 
and receive a sharp reply in the negative. Perhaps they 
had before them a text of the Sefer Zerubbabel such as is 
at present wedged in between chap, xxxii, § 4 and chap, xl., 
§ 2 of the Pirke Hekalot, ed. Wertheimer. 45 There the advent 

»» JQR., XV, 86, n. 6. 

40 Saadyana, 81. 

41 Schechter's Saadyana, Frkf. a. M. 1904, io, n. 3. 

42 RE J., I. c, 166, n. 1. 

43 Saadyana, 8i, n. 2. According to Worman, JQR., XVIII, 14, n. 10, he 
appears also in two other documents as head of the Academy. The name of 
David is found also in a document, cod. Or. 5545 of the British Museum, dated 
1089, the beginning of which has been reproduced by Margoliouth, JE. r VIII, 
309, as the 36th specimen of writing. We read there: Dl^'J *7J?1 D'lXD 

Tin i;»ibj lima uiB^ty ...name «inj; comp. jqr., xvm, i 4 , n . «. 

44 Comp. on this matter the exhaustive paper by Biichler in REJ., XUV, 
237 ft". 

45 Jerusalem 1890. 
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of the Messiah is announced for the year 890" after the 
destruction of the Temple ( = 958) , which is two years be- 
fore the date of the letter just mentioned. It is true that 
in all other texts" we find 990; nevertheless, a subsequent 
alteration of a number of this character would be nothing 
extraordinary. Zunz 48 has even assumed in our case an 
older date than 990 as the original. The Book of Zerub- 
bel, according to Graetz, 49 was composed in Italy and may 
therefore have been unknown in Jerusalem. On the other 
hand, we have, at least for later periods, unmistakable 
evidence that it was current in the Rhenish provinces. 
Eleazar of Worms 50 quotes our apocalypse as Baraita di 
Zerubbabel, and Jacob b. Shimshon 5 ', who flourished in 
the first quarter of the twelfth century and resided for 
a time at Worms, as Sefer Zerubbabef*. In the first 
half of the fourteenth century, Asher b. Jacob ha- 
Levi incorporated this piece of literature in his col- 
lection niJ1"i3tn nSD. 58 The compiler of codex 326 of 
the Paris Library 54 , who lived in the Rhenish country 
between 1160 and 1180, incorporated in his compilation 



46 Judah ha-Levi predicts the fall of the Mohammedan empire for the 
same year (890) of the fifth millennium; comp. Divan, ed. Brody, II, 302. 

« Jellinek, t^lTOn flO II, 55 and 56; Wertheimer, QttmDn tap'?, Jerus. 
1903, 11 b. 

48 Literaturgeschichte , 603. 

*' Geschichte, VI s , 53 f. Comp. Harkavy, O'W Oi D'STir], No. 7, p. 16. 

M npin T 1 on Ruth 4, 11. 

» Concerning him see Epstein, REJ., XXXV, 241-246. 

52 Reprint from Mahzor Vitry, Frkfrt. a. M. 1897, 3 below. The quotation 
is found only in one MS. 

- Cod. Oxford 2797 s . 

54 According to Neubauer, MGWJ., XXXVI (1887), 502 f., Jacob b. 
Abraham; comp. on the other hand Chwolson in "J1 ^Jf yzip , VII (1896-7), 
3-4. In the appendix to the Catalogue of his Library (1903), p. 156, No. 8, 
Chwolson names Jacob b. Asher ha-Levi (ca. 1220) as the compiler. No 
doubt, however, exists as to the home of the compiler! 
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(fol. 109 a) the following passage which I copied several 
years ago:ntj>N Sway p arua dn na isfin Nan DiDTt ypi>i 
dv nani>» wiy Kim 5>&nts»a nm nitww ioy «uni K^aan tnj 
maru iw id nrmi ■ tnnv:i K'aitMK t>d ididxi ioti t>o nii 
a»y larfoi paeana mown 'atai ones p mtro Kin- !>»'wn p 
D'mu anwMm i>*OB»a nm nwaji xirr nrm ini« tnnxni 
-pi prima pai mown pa prima pa n!>m rma dhow ar6 
a^mia a'tnt? a^aiN om n^nno db> tit iKac? O'ayn nana(n) 
Dnt5> nSni rm mno ^KiBs^b rnswn na-Sart -imi • D'c n"o 
nam db'bo rnaa n"apn >jb5> na^t? naityn a^tny nn na anaiy 
nrua nx irrm n"apn tip ny * nn p me>a ns an5> nhai arm 
Dtiv 1 annn om a^na arrf> '"rial n-n p me>a sin {way p 
n"apni " nn^y n^iyi b»ij>d5> {>n-ib" nmtj> yaiB> awi f>tne«!> 
w!»Bn hi 5>yi !>k"ib» ^ jrnva wpai Dna Dn5»ai a<nnn nn 5>y nr 
rpa' vnBt? nna 'jc Kim its nai ditb-ik ay artai rwa !>e> 
nr di{»b*iki • b<5>b>it !>y o^aivrr a<un i>a pom iu Kin yen 
Pke> n&» ntJ»N man muja p» b"b> Kin [cats' 5>b> i:a moats* 
nH jdbti n^y «ai n5>run 'an kh mia nh • aSya mmna 
'sen !>b> nn«nai> rut? n"o yp!> nanta nniKi • ai^ais uaa 
hb>» 'ik Kin nyts* nni» !>y 'yi qtino »i5>k rp!> nnKat? na 
a^n nnnsa vmts* ninixn n&?yo * *i!>k b'b ,, !> nanan 
nsDa nn^ pkb> niaixn <a!>Bi 312 !»m di5»b*ik 5b> marram 
rtaij naa aro paai 5>R-its» ay •nante pe>iyi p»a pi anay 

:|"jitd^ D'Eniaa i»an 
A cursory comparison with the different texts of the Sefer 
Zerubbabef proves that we are dealing here with a version 

•* Werth'eimer, in 0'B>YtD Bp^i 96-130, presents a reprint of the 
Wilna edition, which is based on the editio princeps; there follow on f. 13 
two fragments from the Genizah; another fragment, according to cod. 
Oxford 2642* (Cat. II, 37, where it is rightly contended that the second 
piece, ib., 30, is derived from the >"3CTI nilflDJ), was published by him 
previously in nitmO TO, II, Jerus. 1894. Jellinek's text (B>Y7Dn fl'3. 
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of it. The most convincing proof is afforded by the 
name n2 'VfiPl which occurs only in the present apocalypse, 5 " 
whereas Menahem ben Amiel and Nehemiah ben Hushiel" 
as names of the Messiah are met with elsewhere. It is true 
that the version made use of by the compiler differs in many 
respects from all other known texts; it is for this reason 
that I thought it desirable to present it in full. It is impos- 
sible on this occasion to go into further details. If, then, this 
apocalypse, along with other mystic writings, had found its 
way from Italy to Germany and the Rhenish Jews were 
acquainted with the prediction concerning the advent of the 
Messiah in the year 958, we can easily understand how they 
came to address an inquiry to Palestine and how they met 
with a rebuff, the text occasioning the inquiry being un- 
known there, or perhaps being regarded of no value." 8 

II. PaetiEe-Jauhar 

One of the most interesting episodes in the history of 
the family of Ahimaaz of Oria as told in his Chronicle is 
that of Paltiel, who became vizir of Al-Muizz, the ruler 
of North Africa, and as such attained great power, at the 
same time retaining his influence on his coreligionists. As 
Arabic historians do not speak of any Jewish vizir of Al- 
ii, 54-57) >s based on two Leipsic MSS. Still another text is found, as 
indicated above, in the Pirke Hekalot, ed. Wertheimer. Horowitz, 
KflpTIJ? KnBDin, I, Frkft. a. M. 1889, p. 24. § 11, No. 16, when 
speaking of a third version of our book, is perhaps thinking of cod. Oxford 
i6o e , or codex Casanata 174*. 

56 Thence in Zohar, III, 173 b; cf. Wfinsche, Leiden des Messios, Eeipsic 
1870, p. 112. 

5 ' Dalman, Der leidende und der sterbende Messias, 13; n. * * and 20, 
n. **; Forges, MGWJ., XXXIV (1885), 73; also the Chronicles of Ahimaaz, 
132. 

58 The Ebiathar Megillah, p. to, 1. 1-4, proves that the attitude toward 
mystic literature was not hostile in the Academy at Jerusalem. 
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Muizz, Paltiel has been a puzzle to Jewish historians. Kauf- 
mann has treated of him repeatedly. 1 He takes him to be 
a Nagid of the Egyptian Jews. De Goeje 2 has identified 
him with the vizir Jauhar, although a number of traits in 
the reports concerning the two men appear to militate 
against such identification. Gottheil,* accordingly, asserts 
that this identification is extremely doubtful and with some 
hesitation makes use of the account concerning Paltiel in con- 
structing a history of the office of the Nagid*. Poznanski 5 , 
without further ado, claims Paltiel as the first Nagid, thus 
apparently wholly rejecting the conjecture of De Goeje. By 
adducing an account which has hitherto been left unnoticed 
and which is entirely independent of Ahimaaz, I deem it 
possible to prove the identification of Paltiel and Jauhar 
as probable in the highest degree. This account, it is true, 
is partially obscure; it agrees, however, in details much 
more exactly with the Arabic accounts concerning Jauhar 
and is, moreover, free from the gross historical errors per- 
petrated by Ahimaaz. We find it in the Parma MS. of the 
Sefer Hasidim', § 545, in connection with an extract 
from Donnolo's introduction to the ^lD3fl wherein is nar- 
rated the conquest of Oria by the Saracens (925), the slay- 
ing of ten scholars of repute and the enslavement of the re- 
maining ones, of whom Paltiel was one. 



The text reads as follows : XWIBD D1"1K mya MBO S'S'D^fl 

WBoa mm ni^soa tra ntw won nniK ov ntrrojiS 
nriK bi3htw "13 o i? mn -unn bwabz 1 ? ib ioni nn« tpr 

1 Die Chronik des Achimaas von Oria, 1896, 26 ff., and ZDMG., LI, 436 ff. 
' ZDMG., LII, 75-80. 

3 JB., V, 61. 

4 lb., 68. 

5 REJ., XL VIII, 145. 

Ed. Wistinetzki, Berlin 1891, 152. 
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nnxi aim*? nyi n«n to !>na i^« n:m , no^n <a u»i>j 
n<a!> !wb!>& dwj te^ ni^aan i«at?ai wkt- ^>y n!>iy 



nn ita 5>t? Kan mm ioc apyi nnoio Kan inK can 
no a^on nixiain !>a noi>i awa aoao mm *inn 5>k'b!>b 
i-ibki apF -inx ni>e> itwia btii nnn -^om aann apy 
n>on i5> "ins rjci' ^odT& «a m»5>n is p mjn bk S'kci no ii> 
ynm t5»ji ne>0K StbTb i!> iok nnx iva o tjdod nne>« »b 
iybn n»!> itan i!> W ^tdTb pntn * lata nt n>on !>k i!> now 
5>:nn nmco !>y mon ntn DnDn i5> idk ^a!> pine^> pk ^n ^y 
l5>Dn K&nnji :ni>yo5>o upt i!> ^bji vsua nooi> nt annDi "i^m 

tt»lB> "llaan D'33 D\2B> l!> 1'fll i?OT\ no B^ tn^ INO^ l^TJI 

inw nunix anw !>a >a ii^om naann ^b^b )b ibk Swo^a !>t? 
mat Tnx jnn!> insyoi mn« n^j ym anis >ji5>b ^no nn 
bwobs hjnji wan nnji ^b!>& pDy a^ ncy pi li 5 mnnn 
bib-'b nio'o natj's xta mm enpon no nm!> T.!>on f& cpm 



"{>k'b5>s n>m annvn ny bk 'a mua^ nwi ibon )b \m k!>i ysnn 
n a^ano rni miKjai nnoy w& lovya Kim 5>k-ib» nma raw 
133 db>i iten nitna Kmjaa^xa m t!>Dit Swb^bi can tro 1 
D^syor'n Hwnneoi ' KTpson vsb imaem no wsin a'o^ apy 
KBnin^ mm hnafTi ntan nai 3py> nx mn!> in mm iatat? 
nt 5>y nt nmnrni' !>kw 'Diia uty ivn aw noa nnxi'i :nSa 
!>tD pK no« D'i'KyoB" ni>o ion nt nK nt iam .mn amaa b^b) 
nnwab anoo nn mw "W nannn!> nisi isa 5»5»Bnrr5» ^Kntj"!> 
niaaa. 

"Now, Paltiel was taken from Oria in Lombardy, to- 
gether with these pious ones who had been captured at sea. 
And on the ship there was an old man who said unto young 
Paltiel, "Woe be unto thee, for it is in order that thou 
mayest become great, that we are sent into exile. For I 

7 Read JOUDD mosque? 
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dreamt a dream that a great tree was growing from earth 
to heaven, and behold thou wert climbing to the top." 

And when the ship reached the harbor, Paltiel went 
to the house of a certain wise man that was a skilled physi- 
cian, and Jacob was his name. And he was the King's 
physician. Now this Paltiel was shrewd and mixed the 
drugs and learned the uses of all medicines. After many 
days, Jacob the wise one died, and the King fell ill, and his 
head troubled him. And he said unto his men to send 
unto Jacob, but they said unto him that he was dead. And 
he asked whether he had left a son or a disciple. Then 
Paltiel came unto him, and he said, "I will not take thy 
medicines, for thou art but a lad." Then Paltiel said unto 
him, "I will but anoint thy feet and thou shalt perspire." 
And they said unto the king, "This man lieth." Then 
Paltiel laughed aloud, and the King asked him, "Wherefore 
laughest thou at me? Is it not forbidden to laugh before 
me?" Then he said unto him, "This eunuch here won- 
dereth at the anointing of feet. Was he not cut below and 
his beard fell out above?" And the King was cured, and 
he exalted him greatly. 

And after many days, the King died, and he had two 
sons, and the eldest was an enemy of Paltiel. Then Paltiel 
said unto him, "Thou wilt obtain the mastery and become 
king, for all the princes love thee, except a certain Ethio- 
pian, who is a friend of thy brother. Let us send after him 
and take counsel to kill thy brother. By this you will gain 
his favor." And he did so. And after many days, Paltiel 
arranged that the Ethiopian was killed, and Paltiel became 
exalted. 

Thereupon he asked from the King to build the Holy 
Temple, since this was covered with ashes from the days 
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of Titus the wicked. But the King would permit it only 
if he could clear them all away by the middle of the next 
day. And Paltiel went and gathered all the young men 
of Israel and he himself worked with them. And there- 
after they built it up and prayed there many days. And 
Paltiel made his son ruler over Alexandria, with the per- 
mission of the King. And the name of his son was Jacob. 
Now, it happened that they were burying a dead man, and 
they were speaking his praises before the Mosque, and 
when the Ishmaelites took note that they had made a Jew 
ruler over them, they wished to kill this Jacob, and the 
great King came and wished to pass the plough over it. 
Many years later, two great men of Israel were disputing 
one with another on the eve of Atonement, and one hit 
the other, and the King of the Ishmaelites said, "Truly it 
is no good fortune for the Israelites to pray in this place", 
and he ordered its destruction, until the Spirit from on 
High shall arise and rebuild it in all its glory." 

In the first place, according to the above account, 
Paltiel is brought as a slave from Southern Italy to Kairwan 
where he enters into relations with the Sultan of 
Kairwan, who must have been Al-Mansur, the father 
of Al-Muizz. Not a word is said here of the latter's expe- 
dition to Italy, of which Ahimaaz reports and which is an 
impossibility, considering that the expedition took place in 
925, whereas Al-Muizz was born only in 929. When 
Paltiel first meets Al-Mansur, a eunuch takes part in the con- 
versation. All this reminds us of Jauhar who, taken cap- 
tive in war, was carried away from Southern Italy or Sicily 
and acquired as a slave by a eunuch who then transferred 
him to Al-Mansur. 

I believe that we have a right to conjecture that the 
physician Jacob mentioned in the Sefer Hasidim and Al- 
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Mansur's body-physician Isaac Israeli are one and the same 
person, the Arabic cognomen (kunya) of the latter, Abu 
Ya'kub, having led to the error. It is true that the suppo- 
sition is rendered difficult by the statement that the physi- 
cian Jacob died in advance of the king, whereas Israeli, as 
is well known, survived Al-Mansur. Too much weight 
need not, however, be attached to such details, considering 
the legendary character of the account. By this means a 
better motive than actually existed was sought to account 
for the absence of the body-physician and the presence of 
the stranger. 

A very interesting parallel to the episode concerning 
the medical activity of Paltiel is found in Arabic sources 
Wiistenfeld" reports that Al-Mansur, before his death, a 
sleeping-potion having been refused him by Isaac 
Israeli, inquired whether there was no other phy- 
sician in Kairwan. Upon learning that a young man 
by the name of Ibrahim had just arrived in the 
city, he ordered him to be .summoned; and the 
young physician prepared a medicine which the caliph 
was only required to smell. The desired effect immediately 
ensued, but it led later to the death of the patient. Israeli 
then defended the conduct of the stranger, who was about 
to be attacked, on the ground that he was in no posi- 
tion to know the condition of the patient as well as himself. 
With the exception of the result of the cure, the parallels be- 
tween the two accounts are striking. In both a young 
physician, a stranger, is summoned in obedience to 
the express desire of the caliph. In both, he prepares a 
medicine to be used only externally. In the one account, 
the stranger is regarded as a disciple of Israeli, in the other 

8 Ceschichte der Fatimiden-Chalifen, Goettingen 1881, 96. 
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his conduct is defended by the latter, though, it is 
true, it remains unclear whether the body-physician 
was previously acquainted with him or whether he pro- 
tected him simply on the ground of justice. It may be 
conjectured that a legendary account concerning Ibrahim 
has been made to apply to the person of Paltiel. 

I find no support for the story concerning the feuds 
about the throne and the assassination of a brother of Al- 
Muizz by his chief supporter, an Ethiopian. The data 
concerning the rebuilding of the Temple may have reference 
to an old synagogue, presumably at Alexandria 9 . 

Paltiel's interest in the rebuilding of the Temple ap- 
pears to show that, in agreement with the report of Ahimaaz, 
he openly avowed himself a Jew. On the other hand, we 
read further on that the Mohammedans became aware only 
casually of the fact that the government had been 
placed in the hands of a Jew in the person of 
Jacob, the son of Paltiel. This would show that both 
Paltiel and his reputed son Jacob publicly professed them- 
selves Mohammedans.' Thus is removed the greatest 
difficulty which stands in the way of identifying Paltiel 
with Jauhar; the supposition that Paltiel held the position 
of Nagid also falls to the ground. Nagid undoubtedly 
signifies in this place nothing short of vizir" 

I identify without hesitation Jacob, the "son" of Paltiel, 
with the vizir Jacob Ibn Killis to whom, according to 
Noveiri", the administration of the country was ceded by 

• The additional data concerning this synagogue are obscure. Who is 
the great king? 

10 Concerning the meaning of the same title borne by Samuel 
comp. Harkavy's valuable treatise lUJrl b»iaV 'l filtSin 1 ? in «|DK»n , 
St. Petersburg 1902, 50; it is to be regretted that it has remained a torso. 

11 De Goeje, /. c, yy. 
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Jauhar after the conquest of Egypt. The fact that the 
relations of the two vizirs to one another were by no means 
friendly does not militate against this supposition. The 
assertion of Ahimaaz that the real son of Paltiel was named 
Samuel, no less than his remaining genealogical data, de- 
serve absolute credence. 

The origin of the account points to Italy. This is 
above all favored by the connection with the excerpt 
from Donnolo. The family-tree of R Judah he-Hasid, 
the compiler of the Sefer Hasidim, equally points to Italy; 
hence it is probable that his ancestors brought this legend 
as well as other reminiscences with them from Italy. Pre- 
sumably a German hand is responsible for placing Oria 
in Lombardy. Just as our knowledge concerning the per- 
sonality of the Kabbalist Abu Aaron is derived from the 
Chronicles of Ahimaaz and from the writings of Eleazar 
of Worms, the disciple of R. Judah Hasid, our information 
concerning Paltiel goes back to the same two sources. The 
memory of their former co-religionist, who was the recipient 
of high honors, apparently was kept fresh among the Italian 
Jews for a long time, whereas in Africa he was regarded 
from the first as a Mohammedan; accordingly the Jewish 
authors there had no further interest in him. 

When the points derived from the accounts mentioned 
above are put together with the parallels which De Goeje 
has found between the data of Ahimaaz concerning Paltiel 
and the Arabic sources concerning Jauhar, the identity of 
the two may be pronounced as probable in the highest 
degree. 
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III. The Sefer Metibot 

Among the lost works of the gaonic period, concerning 
which the most diverse theories have been advanced, is to 
be reckoned the Book of the Academies, which is cited as 
nnTiDiaD and ttnrpriD nSD or more frequently '» bv^ 1 and 
simply 'd. Azulai records the book in his D^1";;n DtJ>, II, s. v. ; 
Rapoport 2 , somewhat doubtfully, would ascribe it to R. Hai ; 
Perles" to R. Samuel b- Hofni. Meklenburg* regards it as 
a compilation of responsa and decisions by several older 
Geonim. Harkavy 5 who has treated of the book in a most 
thorough manner arrived at similar conclusions; he thinks 
that notes of a methodological, halakic and exegetical 
character" made by the heads of the Academies are gathered 
together in this work. Ginzberg 7 considers the Sefer Metibot 
as a compilation of gaonic responsa originating in Kairwan. 
An examination of the numerous quotations from this book 
in the Ittur" (about 55, of which only eight or nine had 
previously been identified) leads to results at variance 
with all the opinions mentioned above. The Sefer 
Metibot was a code consisting, like the Halakot ge- 
dolot, of excerpts from the Talmud and adducing 
occasionally the opinions of single Geonim; in con- 

1 Abbreviated throughout in this paper to D ;/ D and I2"2. 

2 Additamenta to the biography of R. Hai in OTIJ?!! '"1133,1831, 92; 
comp. Steinsehneider, Ambische Literatur der Juden, p. 100, No. 6. 

» MGWJ., IX, 1S1. 

4 Literaturblatt des Orients, I, col. 357-58. He is followed by Benjacob, 
D'-IBDn 1S1X , p. 389, No. 2616. 

* D'jnntt 1 ? 031 DiJlS'Kl'? tllST, HI, St. Petersburg 1886, 28, n. 73; 
comp. also p. 16, n. 22, and p. 27, n. 71. 

s He combines the Sefer Metibot with the ,"D*E»n "1BD mentioned in 
the Commentary on Chronicles, ed. Kirchheim, p. 36; there is, however, 
nothing in common between them. Comp. Ginzberg, /. c, 178, n. 1. 

7 Geonica, I, New York, 1909, 180-81. 

8 Ed. Schoenblum, Lemberg i860. In this paper It. with accompanying 
page-number stands for the first part of this edition. 
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trast to the code just mentioned 9 , it makes ample use of 
the Palestinian Talmud. All the quotations of which we 
know at present deal with civil and marriage laws to which 
the author apparently confined himself. 

The large majority of these quotations consists 
of simple extracts from the Babylonian Talmud, which, 
as is the case in the Hal. ged., were selected with reference 
to halakic practice and accordingly are frequently in- 
troduced by the formula pDS 'D \>V2) ; comp. It., 7 c, 33 c, 
42 b, 43 b, 44 b (xna'DDa KpWN) and elsewhere. Occa- 
sionally the author expressly adds his own decision, as 
It., 63c... 313 KrlO^n 3fl3 D"31. Whenever he does not 
incorporate a Talmudic passage, we may accordingly infer 
that his decision runs counter thereto ; comp. It., 8 a o"31 
rvma Kna!>n m!n yowvn . ..mirr avr wk n5>i iok; so 

also t>7 C 'DP '13 7\"h KV3D1 M2PD1 ...KM WK i6 0"31. More 
interest attaches to a third passage, //., 13 d, where we read : 

'D^lTn bit "I»D «Tt '"II H3TT 10 [NrUl^B] 'JV'K S^T KrUTID 5>J?31 

ns3 n^pnnn ^3 'Kjnrr itu 5»p5> 'anai nai^n '33 >n"*n 
3H33 d"priD. The passage from the Palestinian Talmud, 



9 The Halakot gedolot quote the Palestinian Talmud expressly only once, 
and in proportion to the bulk of the book the number of acknowledged remi- 
niscences is minimal; comp. the examples in full in Poznaiiski, Studien zur 
gaon'&ischen Epoche, I, Warsaw 1900, 19-25, and my Additamenta, ZfhB., 
XIII, 70. 

10 Inserted on the basis of the MS. on parchment from the 14th century 
in the Sulzberger Collection of the Seminary, which contains fol. 
3 fr-42 b of the edition and is probably identical with Cat. Rabbinowiz, 
IX, 66. The manuscript is not always correct; thus frequent errors occur 
through homoioteleuton. In many passages, it has undergone collation 
and correction. It could be used to great advantage for the purposes of 
emending the printed text. As a specimen, the following variants and cor- 
rections noted by me casually on the margin of my copy of the printed 
text may be mentioned here; 
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It., 13 a, is introduced by the formula sruTio bvzh 'D^tPW, 
which formula meets us also It., 14 c, 21a and 45 d. From 
the present passage we learn that the Sefer Metibot was 
arranged according to the order of the Talmudic pericopes. 
The Palestinian Talmud is quoted by the author also It., 
2 d, 42 b and in Nahmani on Kid. 59 a, B. batra no. 

MS. Edition 

5 * VfHAO p« U'Tl 'a pK ejoi * '1 

5 6 " iian ia ne>B 'i nun 12 ntw 'i 

9d mini 'n2 iu>nj Kn3»nB3 mini 'm Kminoa ju'fw 

"* 'J'Hl ...mw ...°D1 t ?t!» 31 ID >3'H1 ...Kit*! ...pwro n 10 

^sab u'na ms »»ni toan iruaS r^t «m^tym Saai 
14 > nw 1231 'Dp ^nwvtn nmtwni iapa b'twia nS'Ntr miBTo 

KTW 13>3"t 
16 e n^2 »»n 'Bp V'B»nt«1 NHl^ B»1 <Bp 

■?» a mnSra ni'jnj ms^na 

zi a DB^K 'n 1 ? n«n 'l 1 ? 

34 b ibd3 nn-n3 viBDa mum 

34 d >3Bn p 'JKlDtt' '13 n"3 J1J?BB» '13 

380 V't HB N3K1 V't pio K3SH ntra i"m 

38 c wis^n »piOB»^i Km'j'n P'poc «Si 

39 <J ts>"i n"i 

a So lie is called throughout the entire book. 

*> Miiller, Responsen der span. Lehrer, 29, n. 15, has conjecturalVy 
emended the text in this manner; in Litbl. des Orients, X, 198, on the basis of 
flllltn Klip, the scholar is accordingly proclaimed to have been a brother 
of R. Moses b. Hanok! 

c Comp. the parallel passages fol. 44 d and D'1)?B> i"INO on 0131031 § 25, 
in Alfasi ed. Wilna. 

" sc. of Alfasi. 

Of the second part of the Htur there is found in the same Collection a 
paper MS. of the 16th century, 47 leaves 4°, corresponding to fol. 20 b-34 d 
of the printed edition. The copyist notes on fol. 3 b that a leaf of the 
manuscript of which his was a transcript had been partially destroyed by 
mice; on the other hand, he did not realize that in that copy two leaves had 
been interchanged, fol. 38 a, 1. 4 from below — 38^ end and fol. 42 a, 1. 9 
from below — 42 b, 1. 6 from below, the context thus being interrupted in the 
passages in question. The MS. was acquired by Halberstam (cod. 482) from 
Cat. Rabbinowiz, IX, No. 67; some of the following variants and corrections 
were noted down by him in his copy of the Eemberg edition: 
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The number of gaonic quotations is very limited." I 
have met with such only in (i) It., 24 a : fro DTI iTDtPD D"21 

...Jin:: , 3n*rp''pn5?Dt5' / TnD'i'':i! xmajn b^ab t!»"r imq nw pnv. 

According to Epstein 12 , the quotation from the Halakot 

MS. Edition 

20 b toi'j'S'm imp 1 ?** isdi imp 1 ?* 

21 b iDntPW S«ic" nnarii '"133 rwyjc 

21 a pis in: m no m'tyiai nnerisi 

22 a *pDB mr^ni l*m m jus] 'Nop KmmimpiDB nisSm 
«'f>- [Nra'nm] '«op |:n ..V't "«n 'i 1 ? nntymi 

ib. »"an D^S* 13 '21 

22 c smriDD [nSij ...nn'tc '"ntrn n-iid3B' NniDnty 
22 d n^'Di n"i r6'D 'ni 

23 £ nitra sn^'no n>pBs*i V'st innon mn io«i] 

5'^sn to'jtyno p'Di:n dibw [tsinvBH soyta 

23d j'^'sn m^na ["«n] u'n-i 1 ? 'nm 

24a mi kbmdbo miKtf ''nn;T 

25 b V't ["KH] U»31 h:id ID 1 ! 

270 niNDU >n^33 J"m 

sp'nj? [j'S'Bn] nisSna 
»'*■ d'jc ncorA nj?ans<S '>sx mop 31 Ssn hjc 'oS 

2 9* pts>ru u>3-n [rv-isS] nSxtrsi 

32 a N031N 31 1»1 <»<3N 

<*. roicro spy h njni] V't '"it kisdi 

[D"K 'JbS 3'tSTIty 

32 c lisnp trnpn 31m ijsi 

33 a ♦iSrs po p [pnx<] sin 

34 c nitron -iidi msieria oiaj? an 

fo!. 46 of the MS. contains, under the heading IJ'n 1 ? mB'lBn ibb: 
y/- mrtj "13 Ht^O » tne niatter incorporated in the Ittur, II, 20 ab, up to 
20 b, 1. 11. In the place of what follows we find here a "i^p ^2 beginning 
with mp'JB' H«nn . The last leaf contains '-, Jin bv ft&nv ni&ft 

y"3 piiaiUHD Tnn in i>ko. 

These few examples chosen at random show, considering the important 
quotations, how urgent is the need of a new edition of the Ittur on the basis of 
manuscripts. Even the keenest ingenuity is insufficient for the purposes of 
emending this badly corrupt text. 

11 Passages like It. 55 b sni'nOT »n^'KB>3 and KMinai fl31t«13 very 
likely have no reference to our book at all. 

a fll^HJ n-^n by 10KO (reprint from ]U1 . HI). P- 6. No. 7- 
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Gedolot is likewise derived from the Sefer Metibot: (2) ib. 
MJOI D13 IK IVn pS2»m K1W1 JIM 2p»' "T! rT»DB>» D"3 31131 

iidk pio nine -inio rat ii> mxibo (also nionn iqd, in porta 
46, part 3, fol. 226 5, ed. Ven.). A third quotation to which 
Rapoport long ago drew attention is much more important. 
We read fol. 16 c: KpTiy (nUTlo) KrUTUD bv^> TiKVO pi 
m D3 ii>in rv^> -iok okk> >3t3 itr!> ii>ini> nr» rpbj 'koS> 
^db'k!' nt [bj] 'at mi> idk^ki 5>!>3d [itean] i5>»a!> rm tipr!" 

3PJP !1KJ W^ E'KT ITOKI H'31 n&Clin KT1 111 li>B3^> ^W 1JiR 

iwr!> m tea!* !> , D'> i>jnn kppk5>b> iip^n mini p»< V m^w. 
Fo/. 34 c, this passage is once more referred to M : TiKVD 131 
BJ nrl>M KJ3n313 '13 |B»n nn^lO ^3^. It is regrettable 
that the passage is very obscure and thus does not aid in 
clarifying our problem. It is uncertain whether an old MS. 
of the d"D or an entirely different work 14 is meant ; nor 
are we in a position to determine who the jrw B'KH men- 
tioned is, whether the author's father 15 is meant or whether 
we are dealing with a quotation from a responsum. -)jn? 
pD" 1 b& na'BTi is also found in the Gaonic Responsa, ed. 
Harkavy, No. 551, p. 273. Rapoport makes the phrase 
refer to Pumbaditha, Harkavy to Sura. 

In Nahmani's commentary 16 on Abodah Zarah 21 b 
we read: 'nKVD S>"T "an 3T nnTlD ^V3 !>3K ; conse- 
quently Rapoport wanted to ascribe the work to R. Hai. 
Against this supposition, Bodek in nxnn , II, 143, 
has pointed to the reading found in R. Nissim's 

13 Rapoport failed to notice that Rpinj? D"3 and JBTl D"2 are identical. 

M It is certain that the author did not find it in the MS. of the o"j 
employed by him elsewhere. Meklenburg's supposition that NpTI)? D"3 
denotes the supreme head of the academy cannot be accepted. 

15 Perhaps 1J13N1 should be emended to read lJiJTIN'l. The expression 
13>3H1 U'ai is peculiar; it is nevertheless found also in the MS. 

16 In Q'pHS 'tyjJB. Leghorn 1779. i»l. 6 a. 
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commentary on Alfasi, rut? XVI towards the end, and Mek- 
lenburg to the parallel passage on t"V I towards the end; 
Harkavy has added another reference to Aaron ha-Kohen's 
D"n mmx I, 54, § 307. In all three passages the 
quotation reads: »nn uui DBOl . . .3M !>"T nUTlD !>5?3 3in 
TiKSD S>"l pw (or lans). It is inconceivable how 
Harkavy in spite of all this can propose to amend 
Nahmani \>"i i«n 'i [X'3nt5>] ni3<n» !>«[!>]• »"3 is also 
mentioned It., 14 c by the side of a joint responsum by R. 
Sherira and R. Hai, 15 c by the side of R. Hai ; in contrast 
to the latter Gaon it occurs in Nahmani on Gittin 63 b. 

Another equally corrupt passage in Nahmani on Gittin 1 ' 
66 b, which Zunz 18 was the first to point out, has led to the 
attribution of the d"D to R. Samuel b. Hofni. The phrase 
nWDDn- 'D3 iJSn [[3] telQtP 31 pID p1, however, is prob- 
ably to be emended nUTion 'Dl 19 . Harkavy' pro- 
poses the reading 'on 'D DC3, with an appeal to Nahmani on 
{'BJ 63 b ; the passage, however, was known to him only 
from the quotation in <3k5>o "p which has suffered corrup- 
tion through misconception. We read there as a matter of 
fact that, in the case of a conflict between Rab and R. 
Hanina, R. Hai Gaon", like Alfasi and R. Hananel, 
decided in favor of R. Hanina :»an V'r pxj ijan p S>niob> 311 

on nu'nn !>ini 313 bsnn n^c to. nmi>tp ubpn n^ 3ns 

22 313 n3^n «J^n '11 31 S>31 inxpl S>"d . The whole passage 

" In fllB'B' tPOn, Sulzbach 1762, fol. 74 b below. 

18 Ges. Schriften, III, 133; comp. Pedes, /. c. 

ls In the same manner, we should read with Harkavy, n. 71, in Nahmani on 

a"a it a: '3<non[i] niBDinn >^jd. 

30 Note 71; comp. note 22. 

21 Thus R. Hai is here at variance with the D"D ; comp. Ginzberg, 181, 
n. 1. 

22 The passage is also found /*. 170, where the words of R. Samuel are 
given more fully. 
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is regarded by R. Malachi Kohen as a quotation 
from R. Samuel b. Hofni, who thus would be quot- 
ing the d"d; but Azulai has noted 23 that Nahmani himself 
quoted here the n"D, and not R. S. b. Hofni. It appears to 
me hazardous to conclude on the basis of this single pas- 
sage that the n"D contained methodological rules 2 *. Such 
general remarks occur occasionally in all codes ; the present 
remark recurs verbatim also in the ytn iao- 23 , which is of a 
similar character. Lastly I would point out that It., 38 b, 
the opinion of R. Samuel b. Hofni is contrasted with that 
of d"d. On the basis of the quotations extant it will there- 
fore not do to prove the existence of relations between d"D 
and R. Hai or R. Samuel b. Hofni ; nor by such argumen- 
tation to fix the date of the author casually 26 designated by 
Nahmani as a Gaon. 

Equally doubtful is the use made by Alfasi of the 
0"D, as K"3enon Yebamot 1096 assumes (i3"t Tin KVD SDB> 
JTDTiD \>V^>), especially as Alfasi is frequently at variance 
with the d"d , comp. It., 17 a, 31 a, 42 b, 45 d. Of course, 
occasionally the two agree, as e. g., It., 21 b, where the opin- 
ion of both is rejected ( \b *ina »1>1 ). Frequently, the»"D is 
cited by the side of R. Hananel, now the one, now the other 
being named first, so that, despite Rapoport's attempts to the 

23 In 13H JtJJ, Leghorn 1793, fol. 40 c ( n I 31; quoted by Harkavy, 
n. 73)> Azulai retracts this statement, having found in N"3tPT ad locum: ^2K 

lOKpi 313 pdb [r. ijBin] ijbo in Skibb' 'i pi m: pdb ma^n tya 

213 nihil KJ'Jn '"11 2*1 hi. It is probable that we should read ni3T)D 
in the place of flii^ft and that the whole is corrupted from Nahmani cited 
in the immediately preceding passage. No importance is to be attached to this 
in view of the combined testimony of the It. and Nahmani. Hai-kavy should 
therefore not have ascribed the sentence: ...XJ^H '11 21 b- on p. 2 to 
R. S. b: H. 

24 Harkavy, Z. c. 

25 J"»D, Prohibition III, fol. 36 d, ed. Ven„ 1547. 

* main 'D, § 52> °" J'BJ IV, ed. Leghorn, 174s, fol. 45 d-46 a. 
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contrary, nothing can be concluded from the order in which 
the names appear; comp. It., lb, J a, 12 c, 16 b, 24 c, 43 b, 
45 d. In the last reference but one, where both agree, the 
decision is rejected exactly as 33 a. 

Though all positive criteria for a determination 
of the date of our author prove futile, I take it 
that we shall not go amiss in placing the date of 
the composition of the jo''d towards the end of the gaonic 
period, hence about the year 1000. A later date is, to men- 
tion nothing else, precluded by the title. The apparently 
extensive use made of the Palestinian Talmud 27 renders 
it improbable that the author wrote his work in Babylonia, 
though it must be granted that at that period and even in that 
country the Palestinian Talmud did not remain wholly un- 
noticed. 28 It must also be remembered that the works of the 
gaonic Academies had become known in wide circles, which 
was not the case with the D"D . This latter consideration 
likewise militates against Kairwan as the place where the 
book was written ; for the literary productions of the latter 
place were widely disseminated, and yet the very authors 
that maintained the closest relations with Kairwan and 
were most intimately acquainted with the writings that 
originated there, know nothing of our book. Moreover, 
almost all the quotations, with the exception of those in 
Nahmani and Isaac b. Abba Mare, are derived from sec- 
ondary sources 29 . Thus the three citations in Estori ha- 
Parhi's rriBI TmS3 30 are derived from the Ittur, viz. p. 161 

21 Ginzberg, /. c, 181, was the first to notice it. 

28 Comp. the studies of Poznanski mentioned above, 27-32, and my 
Additamenta in ZfhB., XIII, 70-71. 

w Concerning the ^n;t8WI *D comp. Ginzberg, /. c, 180, n. 4. 
30 Jerusalem 1897-99. 
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= It., 16 b; p. 169 31 =ii., 58 &; p. 322=:/?., lie?. Of the two 
citations in theniDlinn 'D 3! one (VI, 1 ; fol. 40 d) goes back 
to Nahmani's mam 'D 33 , and the other, as previously noted", 
to the Ittur. The one citation 35 which we find in Aaron 
ha-Kohen's D'Tl mrnN 8S and in R. Nissim b. Reuben, is 
also found in Nahmani, from whom the sole citation in 
R. Solomon b. Adret, we may assume, was likewise de- 
rived, so long as no further citations are forthcoming 
in this as well as in the other authors named. There re- 
main then only the excerpts in the Pardes. 

I deem it as most probable that we possess in the D"D 
a Palestinian code, the only one of its kind, except the 
Sheeltot. As Ginzberg 3 ' has shown, the Babylonian 
Talmud was in those days regarded as authorita- 
tive even in Palestine. With the Palestinian authorship, 
on the other hand, the use made of the Palestinian Talmud 
and the slight popularity of the book go well. Of the 
authors acquainted with the d"d, Nahmani lived at a later 
period of his life in Palestine ; the Pardes 33 betrays on other 

31 Not in the Index, p. 796. — Harkavy is of the opinion that the quotation 
from '0 was derived from the nilltWI cited there. It may be noted in 
passing that in the Ittur, mj?pip fWM, R. Moses b. Hanok is named; 
very likely it represents an independent quotation of the Ittur. 

32 nnnn 'Sit J, Venice. 

33 See above note 26. 

34 See above p. 90. 

35 See above p. 91. 

33 Is wanting in Schlesinger's Index, D'T! WirOH, II 652. 

31 I. c, 4, n. 

38 Comp. Epstein, MGWI., XEVII (1903), 344 (the responsum treated of 
there was known also to V"x~\ on d"l IV and t j;its« m^flO D'Blp'^, 
fol. 22 c; comp. also Ma'aseh ha-Geonim, 1910, p. 37) and ]*iJin, VI, 69-73; 
and on the other hand Aptowitzer, REJ., EVII, 249-51. 

In this connection we may likewise point to the Palestinian responsa* in 
the compilation p"rc i!J?B>, fol. 15 a, 30 a, 69 b, 83 a and 92 b. Comp. also 
Kobak's ]ni»', VI, 124 ft.; Geonica, II, 50 ff.; MGWJ., XX (1871), p. 124, 
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occasions its familiarity with Palestinian sources; the same 
may perhaps be said of the Ittur, and it remains to be in- 
vestigated whether expressions in this work, not met 
with elsewhere, as ma^n 'tPta rVDlKTi, I, 33 a, 52 d, and 
T\W> t5>K*t!> 39 15 d, may not perhaps point to Palestine. 

Once we are convinced that the Sefer Metibot really 
originated there, we may advance a step further and 
identify the work with the Compendium of the Palestinian 
and Babylonian Talmud which the Karaite Jeshua b. Judah 
made use of in Jerusalem about 1050. Jeshua states": Ti'K"! 
iwb> bm bxrtw n« bw DHi»!>nn w ypp ns n^nn 'nan mpvh- 
This would be a very good description of the Sefer Metibot 
which on the whole consisted of extracts from the two 
Talmuds. Jeshua may have taken the title "Book of the 
Academies", which is general enough, as an appella- 
tive; he designated the work according to its con- 
tents. At all events it appears to me as certain that the 
nnTio 'D was an abstract of the Talmud 41 after the manner 
of the Halakot Gedolot. I subsequently found partial 
substantiation of this supposition in the statement in Mar- 
goliouth's Cat. British Museum, II, 128, that in 1462 an 

39 Comp. Kni'flO U"l^ I*; 6 b, 42 c, 45 c, 54 d; Rcsponsa pis npt?, 

foi. 266, No. 23Kraifto tt»n niva;Geonka, 11, 239, 1. 21 amino »m 'm; 

Halakot gedolot, ed. Hildesheimer, p. 483 nS'B" tWl Bnl'B !"H ; Alfasi, Rosh 
ha-shanah IV Kro»n» B>n <OpB lS»B>; Pardes, ed. Const., f. 44 b, ed. War- 
saw, § 178 niS'B" <t?K"l mawna TINXB ; 61 d, § 23, this expression refers to 
the Babylonian Geonim; in Responsa, ed. I<yck, No. 45^, p. 19, B"1 1BN 
Nfi3 1 flB refers to Jehudai Gaon. — It. II, 2 d, mention is made of pB>B*l ai"!2B 
n'rna'IDl ; but the knowledge of the latter the author probably owed to 
the Joseph Ibn Plat adduced ib., 18 c, who for a time had been a member of 
the Damascene Academy before he returned to Southern France. Comp. 
Epstein, MGWJ., XUV (1900), 289 if. 

*° ni'ljjn 'D , ed. Markon, St. Petersburg 1909, 149. 150; comp. my 
review OLZ., XII, 414. 

41 Hence it is that Isaac b. Abba Mare speaks in DOyB* TWO on pptj» 
No. 51, of the nil'flB fyW KrlDW. 
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unbound copy of the part dW of the so-called Sefer Meti- 
bot" was sold in Corfu- 
Peculiar as is the name of the book, it oscillates between 
nnTiD 'D and Km'riD 'D ; both appellations appear to be used 
quite indiscriminately, and it is impossible to follow Meklen- 
burg's proposal to effect a distinction according to the 
Hebrew or the Aramaic form of the name. Thus the 
mfil Tinsa has nUTio where the If fur reads kj-DTid; the 
above mentioned MSS. belonging to the New York Semi- 
nary differ in this respect more than a dozen times from the 
edtion, and the Parties™ introduces its excerpts by the 
formulae ...ana mi ...niaTiDa ana mi ...tunwa. It is difficult 
to say how the work received its title. Was the author 
perhaps a Babylonian by birth and did he desire to 
point to the source of his knowledge through the 
title of his work? Ginzberg" holds that the gaonic 
opinions in the work were introduced by some such formula 
as Nna'nDD mu 1 ) ; this .expression, however, is to be met 
with nowhere in the known citations ; nor is it permissible to 
derive the gaonic responsa thus introduced from our work, 
for, e. g., Iff., 38 b, an opinion thus introduced is found in 
contrast to that of the nia*n» 'D. 

In closing, I may be permitted to put together such 
quotations found in Nahmani, Iftur**, etc., as I am familiar 
with. I am quite certain that in a cursory examination of 

" rrn^aa t^i Qttw n n 1 no mpjn "ibd. 

43 Ed. Constantinople, 1802, fol. 21 c-d, ed. Warsaw, § 297; it is wanting 
in the Inriex in Buber's Introduction to Ha-Orah, ri8. — The circumstance 
that our book has been ignored in a number of Indices is sufficiently explained 
by its peculiar title. Hence it is extremely probable that quotations may be 
extant in a number of authors which have hitherto escaped the attention of 
scholars. 

" /. c, 180. 

43 Indirect citations have not been included. 
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the closely printed book some have escaped my attention; 
nevertheless I believe that the material collected will suffice 
to substantiate my theory concerning the character of the 
book. I have read the second part up to the middle 
only, and, presumably because the Sefer Metibot contained 
only ppnJI D'EO iJ'T, found nothing there beyond two ci- 
tations with reference to n'Jfin W13 fol. 27 b w . It is, how- 
ever, unnecessary to copy the quotations, which for 
the most part are well-known Talmudic passages. 
Perhaps an investigation of the Talmudic text employed 
by the author might go a long way towards defi- 
nitely establishing the origin of the book; but for an inves- 
tigation of this sort we lack both material and preliminary 
investigations. The readings of the a"D frequently differ 
from those of R. Hananel and Alfasi, and on 7 d" the 
learned commentator, R. Meir Jonah 48 , remarks that the 
passage is wanting in our edition of the Talmud. The 
passage, which I give in note 47, belongs to Gittin 22 a 
above; the most ancient commentators, however, did not 
find it there. 

The nUTlD 1BD is quoted by : 

R. Isaac b. Abba Mare in nitJV I, 1 a, 7 c, yd, 8 a, 
11 a', lib, 12 c, 12 d, 13 a, 13 d, 14 c (bis), 15 c, 15 d (bis), 



" The passage reads in the MS. referred to: "|DK1 "IOK KfOTID Sj?3l 

vnpo '"»a t'»n»pi nsm «"j? wiiikik t:b "pnm u'Ddtik ok Mb 
■vrini niKitwni nim-iKn mpimm nui-ipn ■?= Mb idki k"5 ^k-ib" 
onmBf? toruni . :btrw) tnpa >"*« ptmtpa nsm '"jr mnjBn dk lib 
]«»n»p3 nsin '"p "ibki Km'na 5jna KiinDDi p»n»pi nuin >"y. 
« psy tt>"n 1KB mpj li'Ktr r'sp in 1 ? ijn»K ana Kna<na *>yai 
pmDN nn nt idik ts>"n .unpo u'» npo ij'kb> dim enpo aipj 
Itenpo psKi. 

" Tltaj? I, Warsaw 1883, fo/. 266, n. »"b. 

" The MS. reads here: KlltS* 13JP0 1 ? '0^8 i>l fl»3 ni3>nB ^J?3^ 

u'm < in the p' ace of ^nan n»a. ). 
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16 b, 16 c, 17 a, 21 a, 21 b (bis), 21 d, 22 a, 24 a, 24 c, 24 d, 
27 6, 29 c, 31 b, 32 6, 33 a, 33 c, 34 c, 37 c, 38 6, 39 b, 42 b 
(bis), 43 6, 43 d, 44 fc, 45 b, 45 d (few), 51 a, 51 c, 51 d, 52 &, 
55 d» 57 a, 58 6, 63 c, 64 a; II, 27 & (bis) ; 

Id. in D.n»B> riKO on Alfasi, ed. Wilna, D'tM , No. 3, 
19. 35 M ; PPna, No. 2, 2i, 33, 37", 51; 

Nahmani in the d^ITH on ptSJ 63 6, 66 6; pjjTPp 
590; fcOra KM 110; and nit iTTDJ/ 21 &; 

Id. in niatn "ISD on pDJ IV towards the end (§ 52) ; 

Pardes, ed. Constantinople, fol. 21 c-d (three times) ; 

R. Solomon b. Adret in the D'WPfi on niM' 1 109 b. 

P. S. — Since sending this paper to the press I have re- 
ceived several communications solving some of the difficul- 
ties I have touched upon above. Prof. Biichler (Nov. 
2, 1909) was kind enough to look up the reading of Nah- 
mani on Gittin 66 b (above, note 17) in codex Halberstam 
55, f. 101 b, and found there : Men [p] pW bmo& jn plD pi 
KTaon 'D3 ptU or possibly ««en ; the quotation there- 
fore belongs to Ibn Hofni's Introduction to the Talmud. 

In Nahmani on Baba Batra no (see note 19) cod. 
Hebr. 75 in Munich reads simply: (read iana) 13D3 pi 
rvaTton byy, the word niDDinn is missing altogether, as Dr. 
Ehrehtreu was good enough to inform me (Oct. 25, 1909). 
The word is evidently a dittograph. 

As to the biae>K (see note 29), Mr. Albek, who 
is preparing a new edition of it, kindly sent me 
(Nov. 2, 1909) the following quotations, which oc- 

50 = It. 166. Many more passages may occur in the Ittur, just as many 
passages in the Ittur are repeated in that very book and recur also in Nahmani. 
I have paid no attention to repetitions in the list given above. 

11 In Baba batra the notes peculiarly enough are not numbered; they 
amount to 12. In Baba mesia the last note is numbered as 28, in Sanhedrin 
the first as 45. Four notes appear to be wanting in the edition. 
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cur in nptx riwbn' (Cod. Carmoly, f. 205 b), and 
should be added to the above : 31 ijrn xm niaTiD 5a plpll 
i>i>a» D*iae> pnab i5>bk couth ^y npm ppow p« mirp -ia bxioc 
irrT .n^ nni jko aiab "im "in Sa iivma in? ppoie yina i>jn 
la jnu xn' niai>o Wx ntrw no i>a rvunni) vyn ya pxtni p"oa 
•ia paw wbia htij T]?a sac npo bai 121 

IV. Fragments of Hai Gaon's Writings 

1. Of the three fragments which are published here, the 
first is of considerable importance, as it gives us information 
concerning a work by Hai not otherwise known. It belongs 
to the Codex Steinschneider 29, which for the most 
part contains liturgical fragments. The conclusion of the 
letter which we are about to discuss is found on leaves 19-20 ; 
originally, however, it formed the beginning of the frag- 
ment, the nine following leaves containing a letter from Fos- 
tat to Sana'a of the year 1062 which I propose to publish at 
some future date in the continuation of the present Studies. 
I shall then also describe the MS. more minutely; for the 
present comp. the short notice by Steinschneider, ZfhB., VI, 
158; he did not then recollect that he possessed the MS. 
himself in the codex designated by him as EPDVE) . In 
ZfhB., XIII, 72, I have published an extract in connection 
with a review of Poznanski's Studien zur gaonaischen 
Bpoche I. I give here the whole fragment, since it is com- 
paratively short. 

It was the letter accompanying a number of responsa 
in reply to inquiries by R. Jacob b. Nissim, who is desig- 
nated as lann , not yet as fil^X. Apparently the writers were 
Sherira and Hai together, for in the course of it, it is strongly 
emphasized that Hai alone was the author of a Methodology 
of the Talmud written for R. Jacob which would soon fol- 
low. To the inquiries of R. Jacob we owe, as is well known, 
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the famous Epistle of Sherira as well as a few supplemen- 
tary responsa. We learn here that he likewise prompted the 
composition of an Introduction to the Talmud which was 
written in Arabic and calculated to serve as a guide even 
for beginners. 

Less clear is the beginning of the letter, where mention 
is made of the fact that something had been sent along with 
a letter of R. Jacob to R- Jacob ?tiS>K b. Joseph, who is 
greatly eulogized by the writers, but who is otherwise quite 
unknown. The latter was one of the foreign scholars that 
visited the Academies in the closing period of the Gaonate, 
returned to his native country and there evinced great zeal 
on behalf of the Academy. The writers seem to have se- 
lected him for some purpose, since he was acquainted with 
the condition of the academy and had prompted certain insti- 
tutions (nupn) . He may perhaps have been appointed rep- 
resentative of the academy 1 to whom contributions for the 
academy were to be sent and to whom likewise inquiries 
were to be addressed which he was to send on. If this be 
the case, the beginning of the fragment must have con- 
tained an exhortation that money as well as R. Jacob's 
answer should be sent by his agency. This part of the 
letter accordingly concludes with the words mi?n &6l W p. 

According to a letter of R. Samuel b. Hofni 2 sent to 
Kairwan, a similar position seems to have been held in 
Egypt by a certain Joseph b. Jacob tfb$, who, according to 
a plausible conjecture by Poznanski", was a son of the 

1 Comp. Ginzberg, Geonlca, I, 2, n. 

2 Ed. G. Margoliouth, JQR., XIV, 308 f., comp. 621; Poznanski, Schech- 
ter's Saadyana, 5, n. 

3 Studienj. I, 57, where a reference to Cat. Oxford II 2877 5 , 9 > M ; 2875 81 
ought to be added to note 4. A considerable period seems to have elapsed be- 
tween the two letters ; in the first Hai is ViK, the second was written after 
the death of Sherira. 
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Jacob above mentioned. While the father took care of the 
interests of the then sole academy at Pumbaditha, the son 
(during his father's life-time) seems to have represented 
both. It is quite possible that the beginning of our letter 
may be extant in the Firkowitz collection of MSS. at St. 
Petersburg. 

ir-naj u^ss ba tj -onn apy an -id mm oy nrv6t>> 
lruju'i lraatfo lnw *ni>K apy^ Kjan n» unna b»k utt 



'b5> fi3w5> ~wj>k i>y ntan i!> B" ■o a!> at ^aiy nov wan nn p 
maa nso 13 k-^k ia mm «!>i dideti p intm inmm lnoan 
5>aao inxva mcmi xinn inn n:ari n« m n5>xa 3B»i rninn 
ln^r fivn^Ni naina rrn bid inaa 13 mnp meanm m uasw 
ia n!>nj no^fi!> Dn!> rvnnh!>i n«a nnxt? on!> mt5>5> nrr^ 
D^oann !>m wbv mom n^xn nupnn vn inn n« ^ "vyna 
n:m • inyn »!>i icy p cia^i i!> d^b" enpnn *iiejd5»o cm 
apyi an id ana ib>k nnprom ni^Bjn nitotpn niawn mna 



pi nia a« "«n max wan (i 6) nan jnc nni rn taa lanrr 



TiD^nn 'am, iiw o'w noa!' pii>n o^xjndb" n^a ana 
i»ma vmri? i5»bki mi mi» sin ik-k vnia^m vniaSnai 
pop iib>d xnywi kwd nyts> S>3n nwm nna wi cit^n 



ia nst nn» ii iann!> ini« dti^ik' «n:» ram pnnK rmai 
ib !>y *iki v-!)k kxv xiniDyna ia mui inu^y to wman lwa 
pi&i 'i'i nrnt?!> nxr tut? «!>« pnai» an «in 5>na ihk ^ p 
mi' aao^n wni^KB^ tire* pivrr nyi nnx iai i>y cdddt 
ai W • itf>. 

2. R. Hai's poem for circumcisions is derived from 
fol. 2 b of the Genizah fragment of the T-S Loan 4 , where 
it follows an Arabic letter by Ephraim b. Azariah ( p jp-jH 
Jt6xa) and Ezekiel ha-Kohen nru K'JD nm5>K b. Ali ha- 

4 I owe a debt of gratitude to Prof. Schechter for his kindness in per- 
mitting the publication of this fragment. 
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Kohen ; Dr. Israel Friedlander intends to prepare the latter 
for publication. 

3. R. Hai's poem addressed to an otherwise totally 
unknown Hazzan Abraham b. Isaac b. napba is derived from 
a MS. in the possession of Mr. Elkan N. Adler of which I 
use a transcript made by Mr. I. Last. The acrostic of 
the poem does not yield the name of the author, but that 
of the gentleman to whom it was addressed, concerning 
whom the now missing conclusion of the poem may have 
contained further information. The MS. contains in addi- 
tion a poem with the acrostic ^K1DB> : HJJJ fUJf fUjn ij>1p VQ& 
mjf, as well as a third with the undistinguished 
acrostic prn t]i|> \vbi\W beginning with rt'D TiD i«.B> TPt? 
<"DD nrr^D; a verse is probably missing, and the author 
f|li>K \vbnw is identical with the tebx DK1 Ik!tiD noted in 
Steinschneider's Introduction to the Arabic Literature of 
the Jews* from another fragment in the possession of Mr. 
Adler, and in JQR., XIX, 738, by the late Mr. Ernest 
Worman". 

The significance of those two poems, irrespective of the 
fact that we learn a new name belonging to the gaonic 
period, consists primarily in the circumstance that, with the 
exception of the poem on Ibn 'Ata of Kairwan published 
by Magid in rrpssn and the poem published in Geonica II, 



6 JQR., XI, 315, No. 449- 

6 Poznanski, Studien, I, 49; comp. ib. 50. The Bodleian Library has 
several liturgical compositions by this poet; see Cat. II, Index, s. v. Sahlan. 
2738" acrostic S3 B>N"1 ]vhtW and "13niTI epSx OiTlSX 13 \vhtm occur. In 
2875"" probably ,173 E>N1 is to be supplied after Js^flO- Poznanski (letter 
of Nov. 24, 1909) thinks it possible, that lann JliT13 J3 rtSs BWI JNSnD 
in 2876* is also identical with the above and that Jim3 ~ Dm3 = 0<T13N, 
cf. Schechter's Saadyana, 8. 
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these two are the only authentic specimens of Hai's poetry 
which we possess. Everything else that has been ascribed 
to him in this province is spurious. In spite of our meager 
knowledge, it may be conjectured that Hai was rather 
productive even as a poet; and when the liturgical pieces 
of the Genizah come to be examined, we shall undoubtedly 
recover many another piece from the pen of the last Gaon. 
In cod. Oxford 2852 s is found the last line of his mmte 
with the subscription n^R ItM J1K3 "»Pi 13'JI nimte 1T33 
final*. In Cod. 2742 13 " a piece* is ascribed to i«n 13U"i 
which, according to Zunz, Literaturgeschichte, 186, and 
Synagogale Poesie,. 41, actually belongs to Joseph ibn 
Abitur, despite the fact that the concluding lines of the 
acrostic yield "Nil. The same acrostic is contained in Cod. 
Oxf. 2742 1 " and 2737^ beginning with niDfT TO ID pN 
iH3in BOID PflOJ , and in the latter MS. two mn^D the be- 
ginning of which is missing (E 5 and 6 are both alphabetic). 

Texts 2 and 3 read as follows : 

TEXT 2 

man nb^b irate 'n 

!>"p? p«3 "ta "i bip i» 

5 

H335> 10V ^n * i3/i 'n -a 

mn3 lyfe* nn^ pin 

:Djninb 

T 

•nnaanmoi • nnte o®> rws 
db>k*d nnin3 niaoitsi 

T 

7 Catalogue, II, col. 327. — It is noteworthy that mn*SD by Joseph Ibn 
Abitur follow here upon those of Hai, just as the responsa of both men have 
come down to us quite frequently in the same compilations. 

8 nriJT '0 H«, printed in ft m OttW Avignon, fol. 33 b; Zunz, Synagogale 
Poesie, L c. 
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rimy dipd * ' D^iy nmoynb 

:tayv a!> ami 

d-ik>3 • onina n!»o una 

TEXT 3 

"Kn iaan«!> inK 
'i bb> b !>"t JIM 

pnv p armx 
irnn nopta p 

nts>a loa nniw new no& 

T T \ T T 

nt?p 'lnnoa npm 10a naO 

[W]taiai ir-niao rrvaa . ..") 

ntniao nnat? naama no»oa IH 

nsoi naD 

rwano »b nnan norm tiD 

ntn nvo by nanna nvnj 

neaiT n^a loa i!>a' \nni 

ne>^i satj'i' mm vj 

na»uJ»ni> ni>o!> idv 10a noh 

(To be continued) 



